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. The Quebec Act of 1774 dissipated all doubts. That
year,  after having formally  denounced  the   arrange-
ments   made   by  the   Royal   Proclamation,   the   Act
granted  to   the   Canadiens the   free   exercise  of   the
Roman religion, the free possession of their property
"together with all Customs and Usages relative there-
to, and of all their other Civil rights."    At the same
time the Act authorized that "Resort in all matters of
controversy,   relative  to   Property   and   Civil   Rights
should be had to the Laws of Canada" (that is to say
to the former laws).    This meant, then, that French
law, introduced into Canada with the Royal Council in
1663, should once more take its place officially within
the geographic limits of the Canada of 1774.   It should
be clearly stated now that this consecration of a fact
and a right has never altered at any time in the future,
or at least as far as the principle thus proclaimed was
concerned, not in 1791 nor in 1841 nor in 1867.    In
practice, however, with the political evolution that the
country has undergone, and with the rapid settlement
and  increase  in the population  of  the western  and
eastern provinces, the rights and usages whose posses-
sion was confirmed to French Canadians have been
limited, territorially, to what is today the province of
Quebec.   There is no doubt that the Quebec Act fully
re-established, finally, the laws, usages  and  customs
which existed before the conquest; but according to
another article of the same Act these were to apply
only to the territory surrendered by the King of France
under the  seigniorial  regime, that is  to  say in  the
greater part of the province of Quebec and a small
portion of the province of Ontario.    So those people
are right who see in the Quebec Act, which has never
been abrogated, the basis for the rights of language and